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TWO NOTES ON THE 'BIRDS' OF ARISTOPHANES. 

By C. B. Gulick. 
In Av. 14 ff. we read : 

6 iriva.KOirwXrj'i $iXoKparr/s fitXay^oXZv, 
os T(i8 c^>acrKc viSv <j>pdo~€iv tov Tr/pta, 
tov iiro<j> , os opvis eyever «« tu>v opv&av, 
KaareSoTO tov p.€V ®apptku8ov tovtovi, kt\. 

The well-known difficulty in v. 16 was felt by the scholiasts; 
one says: Tives Se oti£ouo-iv eis to tyevero, etra, Ik t<ov opvemv cwreooro 
tov koXoiov <cal rrjv Kopwvrjv, ' out of his stock of birds he sold us the 
daw and the crow.' The position of teat, however, makes this shift 
impossible. Some editors, acting on this hint, also place a comma 
after iyiver, but construe ex t£v opviw with to>8' in v. 15, as if we 
had T(oS« Ik t5>v opvewv v<Sv <f>pd<rei,v tov T^pea, i.e. (he pretended) 
'that of all birds these alone would tell us of Tereus.' Against this 
may be urged a doubt whether raiSt 4k tu>v opvimv can be regarded as 
the equivalent of rwSe p.6vo> tu>v opveW. Equally impossible, gram- 
matically, is Bothe's interpretation, ' who became a bird without the 
aid of other birds,' i.e. not descended from bird ancestors, but meta- 
morphosed into a bird. This would at least require avev instead of 
iK. Others, again, believing (as in fact I do) that a joke lurks in 
Ik tSv opveW, explain it as referring to homines superbos, aut leves 
et inconstantes. For this last, they compare tovs Trero/xcvous in v. 167, 
and Nub. 800, k<io-t' ck ywaiKcov evirripav. So Bergler, followed by 
D. W. Turner : ' who was turned into a bird, having been one 
before.' But in 167 tous ir«TOju.evovs refers to the fickle Athenians, 
whereas Tereus, though he married an Athenian wife, was himself 
a Thracian, and the joke is decidedly weak. Insipid, too, is the 
change to Ik t5>v 'Opve5>v, and no other emendation, e.g. Kdchly's 
i£ dvSpos itot«, or 3.v6punr6<s wot <3v (adopted by Blaydes), has any 
probability, for none can account for the present state of the text. 
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Dr. Kennedy, in his translation, gives an explanation which is at 
least ingenious : ' who became a real bird from the bird-folk,' i.e. the 
Thracians, who were likened to birds because of their language, 
which seemed to the Athenians most like the inarticulate twittering 
of swallows. Cf. Ran. 680 ff., and 'IWvpiol KeK/oiyoVes in v. 1521. 
Against this, however, Mr. Merry objects that we should expect «f 
opvtov rather than Ik t<ov opv£<av. 

The failure to reach an explanation which meets with general 
acceptance has led most modern scholars, beginning with Cobet, to 
reject the line altogether. Meineke drops it to the bottom of the 
page, and Mr. Rutherford (Scholia Aristoph. I, 428), following Cobet's 
favorite " adscript " hypothesis, declares with some positiveness that 
it is made up of two adscripts and the lemma of a third, viz. : tov 
«roira was originally a note on trjpea. (15), on which is still found in 
the scholia another note, os opns iyevcro ; while on ovk rmv dpveutv (13) 
he assumes that there was a note something like os opvea TnoXet It 
is a curious chance, to say the least, that would bring about such a 
combination of gloss and lemma as to make a perfectly good verse. 
The difficulty of getting such a verse into the text is felt by Kock, 
although he, too, would like to omit it. 

I cannot help thinking that the scholiast in Venetus starts with a 
right apprehension of the meaning as it stands, though his expla- 
nation does not go far enough to make his own mind clear to us. 
He says : trap vwovoiav oe eiprjKt to os opvis iyever' ck twv opvimv • ISei 
yap (eiireu') Ik t<Sv avOpimum. Brunck's criticism of this is no answer : 
" schema imp' virovoiav, quod alii comminiscuntur, ineptum et nive 
frigidius." x Before rejecting the verse finally I venture to offer a 
suggestion that may perhaps indicate in what way this line contains 
a jest wap vttovouxv. 

First, against Mr. Rutherford's theory, the verse is not otiose. 
Tereus is here mentioned for the first time, and the circumstances 
of this play are so peculiar, in contrast with the essentially Athenian 
setting of all the other extant plays, that a word of explanation to 
the audience about Tereus, who is to play an important part later, 
is altogether appropriate. This explanation recurs in verse 47, in 



1 Brunck himself, among suggested readings, preferred ix t&v 'Opve&v ! 
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another and longer speech of Tepatv A, with something like positive 
insistence. 

Secondly, we must take into account the character and purpose 
of the speaker, Tzpwv A, whom we know by tradition as Euelpides. 
He soon discloses a strong desire to throw away utterly his former 
connection with men and his own identity as a human being. With- 
out having a well-defined plan, such as that first proposed by Tepwv B 
in 162 ff., he is yet eager to join himself to the community of birds, 
and purposely affects bird ways and bird language. Cf. 27 f. ^//.Ss 
Ssofwous «s KopaKas iXOtiv, and 34 f. : 

acrrol p.e.7 doraJv, ov crofiovvros ouSevos, 
avcirroptO' €K tt}s war/jiSos ap.<polv Totv ttoSow. 

The idea of becoming a bird, or, at any rate, like a bird in ways 
and thinking, had possessed both old men before they started on 
their journey. So Athenaeus ix. 386 f : 'AttikoI 8' dcrl Svo irp£o-(3vTai 
iirb o.Trpayp.oa~avT]<i woA.iv £r)TOvvres iv y Karoucqcrovcnv aTrpd.yp.ova • kcli 
aurots api(TKU 6 /3ios 6 p.er opviOwv. (p\ovrai ovv a>s rovs opviOas, ktX. 

Thirdly, Tepwv A distinguishes himself in the first scene of the 
play as the character who utters all the dry, whimsical sayings. His 
puns are the readiest and best (79) ; he makes the comments and 
asides not appropriate to his graver companion (95 ff.) ; he gives 
the parody in 94, and he it is who asks the memorable question l 
(102), TTorcpov opvis 77 racos; 

So, in his eagerness to identify himself with the birds, he is 
staunch in maintaining the bird-character of Tereus. The myth 
had told how Tereus was once a man. Not so, says our speaker. 
In place of the sober, uninteresting statement that he became a 
bird though once a man (Kochly), a statement which his audience 
expects from the beginning of the sentence, he suddenly shifts to 
another meaning of iyevtro, ' he proved himself a bird — of birds,' 
a genuine bird, untainted by human blood, in spite of the myth. 

The expression opvis «'« t<3v opveW, therefore, may be taken as 
a comic superlative, formed on the analogy of ayaOol koi «| AyaOiSv 
Plat. Phaedr. 274 A, used of persons of good birth and breeding, 



1 Not yet answered by some scholars. 
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the opposite being kokos kok kcu«3v, Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1397. The 
conjunction is usual, 1 but not necessary. Hence we find dyaOol c| 
ayaOmv Andoc. de Myst. 109, eiyev^s dir' evycvovs Eur. Orest. 1676, as 
against tuyev^s ko£ evyev&v Soph. Phil. 874. Most like our passage 
is Plato, Alcib. I 121 A /?ao-iA.£is dcrlv Ik /3ao-iA.ea>v, where both /?acri- 
\«s and Ik /3aaiX«(ov are predicates. The only difference is the use 
of the article required by the double meaning. 

In this verse, then, I conceive that two ideas are fantastically 
combined : (1) he was born a bird from — the birds (imp' vTrovoiav) ; 
and (2) he proved himself a bird — of the birds. According to the 
first, the speaker begins as if he intended to remind his audience of 
the fact known to them from the myth. His aversion to mankind, 
however, and insistence on the bird-character of Tereus, suggest to 
him a surprise, which would require his hearers to understand the 
line according to the second meaning. 



Verses 167-170: 

cKtt Trap' fjpZv rovi irero/ieVous fjv Ipy, 
tU op vis outos,' 6 TeXeas ipti rahi' 
SvOpumoi opvis, a(Tra.Op,rfro<i, ircTo^evos, 
dreK/xapTOS, oiScv ovScitot' iv rairw fiivmv. 

Here, again, is a passage where emendation has proved futile. 
Kock, thinking that toiis Trerop,ivovs is corrupt, conjectures that the 
name of the father of Teleas stood in its place, e.g. tov [KA«]o/iei/ou$, 
tov [Aijofwous, or tov [©eoyjcvovs. He proposes to read: 

€K«T trap fjpZv tov [ . . "\tvovi 17 V tprj 

Tts 6 veos ovtos; 6 TtXeai, ipovcr', o8« (or ipovai aroC). 

This involves, in the short space of two lines, a change in five places, 
and certainly does not make vv. 169-170 any clearer. It leaves 
ireTo/wvos to be explained in 169, whereas Kock apparently sees no 
meaning in tovs -irtro/ievovi, since he wishes to get rid of it. The 
scholiasts give three inconsistent interpretations, all of which, it is 



1 Cf. " Thou art a gentleman and well deriv'd," Two Gentlemen of Verona v. 4. 
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clear, they derived with more or less acuteness from the text of the 
comedy itself, without having any real knowledge about Teleas. 
One says, 6 TeAias o-k(D7ttikos avOpwiroi, which is certainly wrong. 
As Kock points out, Teleas on this occasion was not the mocker, 
but the mocked. Symmachus (about the year 100 a.d.), to whose 
redaction of the Alexandrian commentaries we owe our present 
scholia, had the absurd notion that Te\eas (or T«A.eas?) was the name 
of some bird, and he apparently read t«A.£oi for eXccT in 885. 1 

The third explanation referred to is that which probably contains 
the truth, although it rests merely on inference from the text : ovtoi 
SiefidXXtTO o5s £Uj«.£Ta^\ijTOS toiis TpoVous. n-pos yap ry /araiSia *al 
BaXia Kal 6>f/o<l)ayCa [k<h voo^icrpvtp Ven.] kcu irovijpia 6vu8i£ov<ri tov 
TeXeav. In illustration, another note, doubtless from the same good 
source, quotes «ri rov TeAiov Plato's 2vp<£a£ (161 K.), voa p.cv erep', 
trcpa 8c rrj yXwrTtj Xeyct. 

It appears, then, that Teleas was noted for a certain versatility in 
crime, and was a person whose words could not be trusted. The 
fragment from Plato corroborates the epithets do-rdfyu^-os and dre/c- 
(WLpros, the latter being explained by the scholiast as SdXios. He 
belonged to a shifty, tricky class designated by tovs ircTop-cVovs, "the 
nighty," — nighty not merely in fickleness of purpose, as we use the 
term, 2 but in the sense of evading, dodging justice. 3 The meaning 
of the passage may then be given thus: "If you ask about 4 these 
flighty persons and say, ' What bird is that ? ' Teleas, an authority on 
the subject, for he is flighty himself, will speak up and tell you." 

Who was this Teleas ? Beyond question he is to be identified with 
the ypap.p.aTev>s Tap.i5v of Athena (C.I.A. I, p. 226), who had been 
serving as clerk in the archonship of Chabrias, 01. 91, 2, at the very 



1 Conversely, out of viqTT&piov and <j>&ttiov, Symmachus (ad Pint. 1012) manu- 
factures two rogues, Nitarios and Batos. 

2 The transition to this sense is seen in Eccles. 899 (of a fickle lover), itp' Irepov 
S.v triroiro. 

8 Cf. Socrates's joke in the Euthyphro, 3 E: Euth. Aitbicui. Soc. Ttm; 
Euth. "Op Sk&kuiv ai Sokw nalv&rBai. Soc. 11 84; irer6/iey6v two. Subictis; Here 
the legal application of Sii&kw is prominent throughout. 

4 This construction, called Homeric by the scholiast (Z 239, K 416, 390), is 
familiar enough. 
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time when the Birds was produced. That he was a clerk is hinted 
in v. 1024, where the Episkopos, asked by Tepwv B who had sent 
him on his mission, replies <f>av\ov ftipXiov TeAiov n. The ypa^/xarcis 
were often low persons, morally depraved and socially insignificant, 1 
hence all recollection of his office was lost later. The scholiast at 
1024 makes no mention of it. By flattery and servility Teleas had 
worked himself into favor with the authorities. At the same festival 
(iv do-rei, March, 414 B.C.) at which Aristophanes brought out the 
Birds, we find Phrynichus in the Movorpowos classing Teleas with 
the obtrusive foreigner Execestides 2 in the following manner 
{Frag. 20 K..): 

A. p.eydAovs TTi6r\K0v<i olS irtpovs Ttvas Xeyeiv, 
AvKtav, TeXcav, HucravSpov, 'E^kcotiS^v. 

B. avoofiaXow; ewras iriOyKovs . . . 

o p.iv ye SetAds, 8t xdAaf, o 8e voOos. 

Here dvwfiaXovs, 'capricious,' well characterizes tovs irero/icvovs, and 
if o /x«V ye SeiXds may refer to Lyceas (not otherwise known), o 8e 
Ko'A.a| proclaims Teleas as a time-server and trimmer, in accordance 
with dreK/xopTos and dordfyi^Tos. 

Teleas, however, was not a foreigner, any more than Pisander was, 
although his family may have been obscure. His full name was 
TeXeas TeXeviKov HepyaorjOev. 3 This makes Kock's proposed change 
impossible, for the father's name was TeXeViKos, 4 and not a name end- 
ing in -evrji Or -/tevijs. 

Further, it would appear that he had been concerned in some 
embezzlement of the funds of Athena, if we may trust the phrase ko.1 
vo<T<f>io-p.<S, which, however, is omitted in Ravennas. At any rate, he 
was greedy and forward (Pac. 1003 ff.), a hungry glutton, like most 
rhetors in Aristophanes (cf. Av. 1694 ff.), and a heeler of the most 
despicable type. 



1 Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung* I, 227. 

2 Also held up to ridicule Av. 11, 764, 1527. This throws a curious light on 
the way in which the same obnoxious characters are attacked at the same time 
by different comic poets. 8 C.I.A. I, 127, 128, 159, 183. 

4 A TeXewcos is mentioned in the list of persons implicated in the mutilation 
of the Hermae, Andoc. de Myst. 35. 



